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. For Friends’ Rantow 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XV. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


R. Jones tu James Pemberton. 


Dublin, 6th mo. 29th, 1785. 


Esteemed friend,—Thy truly acceptable salu- 
tations of the 23d of Second month, and 13th of 
last month, came duly ; the first received at Lon- 
don, the other yesterday, and both were occa- 
sions of comfort and encourage@ent to my droop- 
ing mind: having had many conflicts and exer- 
cises, through all which the Lord has been mer- 
ciful beyond what I have even dared to expect, 
and among other favours received, having had 
the wing of a valuable experienced mother cast 
over me, in my beloved fellow labourer, C. 
Hustler, is not one of the least. We have in 
many depths (few heights) with increasing love 
and truest unity been exercised together for the 
space of twelve months, and found it a close trial 
to separate at London the week after the Yearly 
Meeting, when she returned home with her 
husband. And now thatI am like to be favoured 
with the company of Sarah Grubb, a daughter 
of William Tuke, (who after their Quarterly 
Meeting, the latter end of this month, intends 
crossing from England,) I view it as an addi- 
tional provision by kind Providence, which re- 
news the obligation on me, to ge still more hum- 
blevand devoted in his service. I thought it was 
rather confirming to my mind that thou shouldst 
even think of my coming into this nation, which 
I did not give up to without great fear and much 
exercise of mind. I left London the 4th instant, 
and took a few meetings in the way, in oomieey 
with my dear friends S. Emlen and son, G. Dill- 
wyn and wife ; got to Liverpool the 11th, and 
on the 13th in the packet, (a brig,) from thence 
crossed the water hither, landing the 16th, not 
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without sea sickness, as usual, but resigned and 
quiet in mind. 

And now I am engaged (till my companion 
comes) in going with G. D. and S. E., from 
family to family in this city ; but whether Samuel 
will make a thorough visit of the kind, is not 
known; G. D. will hardly, and I hope soon to 
be released ; but thou knowest S. E. is much led 
in this line, and is peculiarly gifted forit. He is 
at times weak and discouraged ; but on the whole 
Ido not think him in a much more enfeebled 
state than when in Philadelphia. 

* * * * * * x 


It was cause of great joy to meet thy dear 
brother John at London, and the more so to find 
him so easy and cheerful in spirit, as well as that 
he appears improved every way, except that he 
is and does look older. Whether he will cross 
from Scotland, whither he is gone with Father 
Ross, (as Capt. ‘I'ruxton used to call him,) into 
this nation again, is a matter, I believe, not fully 
— in his own mind. But I trust he will be 
wisely and safely directed. 

I note thy brotherly desire on my account with 
thankfulness to Him who is so rich in merey, and 
boundless in compassion still, that he is pleased 
to require no mighty works at my feeble hands, 
so that he should condescend to accept my little 
labours of love in his cause, is humblingly mar- 
vellous in my eyes, and must be so to others in 
whose hearts a place has been found for so poor 
a creature. . > - - ° 

Thou wilt doubtless hear from different hands 
how and where our American friends are. [ 
can only say, I believe they are all well, and I 
trust in the Master’s appointment ; as well as that 
they are much in the acceptance of Friends where 
they travel. I may inform thee there is a large 
body of Friends in this city. Their meeting, 
when fully gathered, is in number, I think, equal 
to ours at the Bank, and no ministering Friend 
belonging to it but one woman Friend, who has 
a small testimony. Many of them appear hope- 
ful, especially among the younger and middle 
rank. My landlord and his wife, Joseph and 
Jane Williams, are steady, valuable Friends. 

Please give my love to thy wife and children, 
to H. Pemberton, (bid her be still resigned and 
patient on dear John’s account; he is in good 
hands and tee to thy kindsfolk, * * * 
and to other dear friends in thy freedom. 
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*Tis cause of humble thankfulness that I still re- 
tain a place in the minds of my dear friends at 
home. May their prayers with mine ascend for 
renewed help and preservation. 

+ * * * * * * 

Thy brother John has left a sweet savour 
behind him in this land, and so have all the other 
Friends who have been here ; and oh that I may 
be kept from doing any harm, for I do very little 
good, except ’tis secretly, yet I dont murmur, but 
am content. ‘Thy account of dear W. Savery 
and D. Offley, is comfortable. May they be 
preserved through all. Mylove tothem. Tell 
1). O. his letter came safe, and was acceptable. 
I should like to hear from my friends often, but 
I feel my own unworthiness, and knowing that 
others must know it, I forbear asking. 

And now, desiring that I may not be forgotten, 
in this dark corner, by those who have my wel- 
fare and the welfare of the great and good cause 
at heart, which is increasingly dear to me, though 
a feeble servant, who can do Jutle, very little, for 
its advancement, I conclude, and remain thy 
affectionate friend, R. Jongs. 


To H. Drinker and wife, and M. Sandwith; 


Dublin, 6th mo. 30th, 1785. 


Much esteemed friends and old kind neigh- 
bours, H. D. and wife, and M. Sandwith,—I 
dont forget my former acquaintance, but often 
(among many others) think of you and yours 
with continued desires for your preservation, 
every way, that as you with me have been mad 
experimental witnesses of the care and kindness 
of our merciful Creator, many ways vouchsafed, 
we may neither distrust his continued mercy, 
nor withhold from him his due, even the sur- 
render of ourselves and all with which he has 
blessed us, into his holy hand, suffering him to 
have his own way and work in and upon us in 
time, and finally lay down our heads in peace, 
in a happy and joyous eternity. 

H. D.’s few lines of Third month 12th, ac- 
coinpanying G. Churchman’s, were truly accept- 
able, and more than I expected, considering how 
many are his engagements, which, I understand, 
are not lessened. Should a suitable opportunity 
offer, | should like my dear love given to A. 
James and his precious wife and their children— 
I have sympathized with them all—to your con- 
nections—to your kinsfolk the Jarvises, neigh- 
bours Walns, Hartshorns, Howells, and to other 
dear friends in your freedom. 

Dear S. Emlen and son, G, D. and wife, with 
myself, left London the 4th inst., embarked from 
Liverpool the 13th, and Janded here the 16th. 
S. E., whose service is great in familes, with 
G. D., found their way opened to a visit in that 
line here, and, as a feeble link in the chain, I have 
been united with them. We have been engaged 
about ten days, and there being as large a num- 
ber as I think there is in our Bank Meeting, the 
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weather very trying in this crowded city, and 
some of the band weakly, we dont take above 
six in a day, so thatif the whole is gone through, 
it will take me at least three weeks more to com. 
plete it. But 8. E. often talks of going back to 
England, and taking ship from thence home, 
which, 1 apprehend, he will in a short time. 
He is, as usual, often poorly and discouraged ; 
at other times better and cheerful, but strong in 
his Master’s service, and is, with G. Dillwyn, 
greatly owned therein. Indeed, it seems a day 
of precious visitation to Friends here. 
* * * *« * * * 

Our friends from America are, I believe, all 
well in different parts of England, and dear J, 
Pemberton has left an open door in the minds of 
Friends and others here; so have the other 
Friends who have visited this nation. May their 
honest labours be blest! 

* * * * * * * 

“ Seventh month 25th, 1785.—R.S. and wife, 
G. D. and myself, engaged in a family visit to 
friends at Ballitore, and Catleds. Began at Abra- 
ham Shackleton’s school, amongst about fifty 
boys, mostly not members of our Society. This 
was a time of great favour.” 

During this visit, which, by a subsequent note, 
we learn, consisted of 16 different sittings, R. 
J. was introduced into much discouragement. 
Her friend S. Grubb having arranged to meet 
her at Dublin, found herself detained to attend 
the Monthly Meeting at Warrington, and a meet- 
ing at Liverpool. She at length embarked in 
the Havre pack@, and had a tedious and dis- 
tressing voyage. Being compelled to put in at 
the Isle of Man, she was detained there two 
nights ; their provisions were entirely exhausted. 
Rebecca had received letters addressed to Sarah 
since her embarcation, and also tidings that she 
had actually sailed. Hence she was in great 
distress of mind, and brought very low; ready 
to conclude that if through her means so dignifi- 
ed an instrument should have been lost to the 
church, she must be under a delusion, and her 
mission a mistaken one. On their way from 
Richard Shackleton’s, (accompanied by his wife,) 
to visit some friends in the country, R. J. was 
riding in much mental depression. George 
Dillwyn being on horseback, rode up to the side 
of the carriage and said—* Be comforted, Re- 
becca, Sarah is safe on terra firma.” When 
they had reached the house to which they were 
bound, R. J. foun a Bible in the window, and 
opening it, her eyes rested on 1 Kings xvii. 24. 
She said—* George, art thou willing to be tried 
by this?” He replied, after a solemn pause, “I 
am!’ and she read aloud—*« Now by this I 
know that thou art a man of God, and that the 
word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth.” It 
had been their design to remain that night in the 
country, but in consequence of G. D.’s firm im- 
pression, they returned toward Ballitore. Whilst 
they were on their way, in the dark of evening, 
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they met an Irish car, bringing S. G., who hav-| but the microscope assures us of the fact. These 


ing landed, was hastening to join them. 


S. Grubb says—“In a few days we set for- | animalcules. 


ward together, viz.: G. D., R. Jones, and my- 
self; our prospecis comfortably corresponding 
one with another, we cheerfully concurred there- 
with to travel in company.’” On the 4th of 
Eighth month, returning to their lodgings after 
a little mission to Christians Town, they had 
a solemn sitting with the family from whom they 
were about to part,on which occasion R. J. 
was enabled (as S. Grubb expresses) “in awful 
supplication to breathe for continued support, and 
preservation in the path of obedience ; which,” 
she adds, “ comfortably contented our spiri's to- 
gether.” Next day they set forward, leaving 
Sarah Dillwyn at Richard Shackleton’s. 

On the Ist of Eighth month, she writes from 
Ballitore to Joseph Williams, who was her kind 
host at Dublin. 

* * * * . * * 

“Tam yet a very poor creature, but hope to 
be content, and to feel the reward of peace in re- 
viewing my labours in yourcity. May the pro- 
fessors of truth in that place be favoured so to 
submit to the divine visitation, that the scales 
will fall from their eyes, and they see for them- 
selves the necessity there is for many to come 
away ‘from Lebanon, from the top of Amana, 
from Shevir and Hermon, from the mountains 
of the Leopards, and from the Lion’s den ;’ that 
so our Heavenly Father may delight to dwell 
among them, even as He did among their fore- 
fathers, as they come into the experience of the 
fulfilling of his gracious declaration,—* This peo- 
ple have I formed for myself; they shall show 
forth my praise.’ ”’ 


(To be continued.) 





IMPORTANCE OF THE INSIGNIFICANT. 


It is one of the marvellous arrangements of 
Providence, that results of the greatest magnitude 
and importance, are not unusually caused by 
operations apparently so insignificant as to be 
reckoned scarcely worthy of notice. Nothing, 
however, is really insignificant—all has a mean- 
ing—all tends to one harmonious whole in the 
order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposition 
are to be found in the animal kingdom, particu- 
larly in the immense and wonderful influence of 
minute animated organisms upon the actual form 
and mass of the globe! ‘The chalk formation 
fills every reflective mind with wonder. ‘The 
chalk-beds of England are many hundred feet 
thick, and many miles in extent. Who raised 
this wall of white around our coast? Who piled 
up those precipitous masses, from which all the 
labour and skill of man can only detach a few 
comparatively insignificant morsels? * We did!’ 
uttera myriad-million animalcules, whose dead 
bodies wethus behold. Itis beyond conception; 


| 


vast beds are composed of the shells of infusory 
A ‘line’ is the 12th part of an 
inch. Now these creatures vary from the 12th 
to the 280th part of a line in thickness! It has 
been calculated that ten millions of their dead 
bodies lie in a cubie inch! ‘Singly,’ says a 
popular writer, ‘they are the most unimportant 
of all animals ; in the mass, forming as they do 
such enormous strata over a large part of the 
earth’s surface, they have an importance greatly 
exceeding that of the largest and noblest of the 
beasts of the field.’ Theirs is a safe humility ; 
for while the greater creatures have many of 
them become extinct, and left no posterity, the 
descendants of these ancient earth-architects live 
and thrive to this very hour. ‘The polishing- 
slate, or tripoli of Bilin, presents us with another 
instance in point. ‘The investigations of that 
greatest of microscopical observers, Professor 
Ehrenberg, have shown that this substance con- 
sists almost entirely of an aggregation of infu- 
soria in layers, without any connecting medium. 
These are much more minute than the chalk 
animalcules. A cubic line contains about twenty- 
three millions of them, and a cubic inch has 
been calculated to be the cenotaph of forty thou- 
sand millions of these beings! The weight of 
a cubic inch is about 220 grains, and that of the 
siliceous shield of a single animalcule is esti- 
mated at the 187,000,000th part of a grain! 
The infusorial rock at Bilin forms a bed four- 
teen feet in thickness, and about fifty hundred 
weight is annually consumed of it at Berlin for 
different purposes. ‘Iwo origins are now ascri- 
bed to limestone—one, that of chemical precipi- 
tation; the other, which has a direct connection 
with our subject, ascribes the formation to the 
labours of the infusoria. ‘There can be no doubt 
that many of the enormous beds of this sub- 
stance, with which we are familiar, are the re- 
sults of the accumulation of innumerable millions 
of these tiny creatures. They swarm in all 
waters, indifferently in salt as in fresh; and 
secreting from the lime held in solution by such 
water the necessary material for their shields or 
calcareous skeletons, they form by their enor- 
mous aggregation, in process of time, the vast 
strata of which we speak. For this purpose, it 
is necessary that they should be capable of mul- 
tiplying immensely; and this they do by the 
different processes of spontaneous fissuration, 
gemmation, and the development of ova. The 
white calcareous earth, so common at the bot- 
toms of bogs and morasses, has iis origin in the 
ceaseless labours of these creatures; and the 
‘bog-iron ore’ of geologists consists of the ferru- 
ginous shields of others. ‘Thus, as has been 
aptly remarked by the old Litin proverb, ‘iron, 
flint and lime, all formed by worms,’ which was 
probably a sly sareasm against philosophy, 
modern science has shown to be actually true in 
the history of the animalcules. ‘The Great 
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Pyramid of Egypt has been looked upon by men 
as a miracle of human power and skill: yet 
every stone in its composition is a greater far, 
for the limestone of which this vast structure is 
built was erected long ago by an army of humble 
animalcules more numerous than all the hosts of 
a thousand Pharaohs, It has been finely said 
by Young— 
‘Where is the dust that has not been alive ?” 


though perhaps he little knew the wide applica- 
tion of the truth he was enunciating. In Lap- 
land, we are told that in certain places there ex- 
ists a stratum of earth called bergmeAl, full of 
fossil animalculites. It contains four per cent. 
of animal matter, for the sake of which the 
wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed for 
food, collect this earth, and mixing it up with a 
portion of the bark of trees ground to powder, 
use itas food. ‘The town of Richmond in Vir- 
ginia is entirely built on a bed of siliceous marl 
composed of these creatures, and on the average 
about twenty feet in thickness. 

From the consideration of these stupendous 
results of animalcule labour, we may turn to the 
equally interesting one of that of the zoophytes. 
When we mention the term coral formations, it 
will certainly convey to the major part of our 
readers that impression of the vast importance 
of apparently insignificant beings which we 
desire, since, thanks to the interesting and popu- 
lar character of many of our valuable scientific 
works, much information on the subject is now 
abroad. Let us, however, mention a few of the 
remarkable works executed by these indefatiga- 
ble labourers. Captain Flinders describes a 
coral-reef on the east coast of New Holland 
which is 1000 miles long. In one part it is un- 
broken for a distance of 350 miles. Enormous 
masses of this structure also brave the fury of 
the wide-spread waters of the Pacific. ‘These 
groups are from 1100 to 1200 miles long, by 
300 or 400 in breadth. The following extract 
from that most interesting work, ‘ Darwin’s Jour- 
nal,’ will convey a good idea of the extent of 
these labours in one spot—Keeling Island—which 
is an entire mass of coral:—‘ Such formations 
rank high amongst the wonderful objects of this 
world, Captain Fitzroy found no bottom with 
a line 7200 feet long, at a distance of only 2200 
yards from the shore. Hence this island forms 
a lofty submarine mountain, with sides steeper 
even than the most abrupt voleanic cone. ‘The 
saucer-shaped summit is ten miles across; and 
every single atom, from the least particle to the 
largest fragment of rock in this great hill—which, 
however, is small compared with very many 
other lagoon islands—bears the stamp of hav- 
ing been subject to organic arrangement. We 
feel surprised,’ he adds, ‘ when travellers tell us 
of the vast dimensions of the Pyramids and other 
great ruins; but how utterly insignificant are 
the greatest of them whem compared to these 





mountains of stone accumulated by the agency 
of various minute and tender animals,’ 

Our final illustrations may be taken from the 
kingdom of inorganic nature. Our endeavour 
is to show the vast energies of the expansive 
force of such an insignificant thing as a drop of 
frozen water, or a foot of heated rock. Who- 
ever has read Scoresby’s interesting and valua- 
ble work on the arctic regions, must have been 
struck with the account he gives of the broken 
state of the rocks in Spitzbergen. On landing, 
he ascended the beach towards several hills of 
some elevation; but he found that climbing was 
almost impossible, in consequence of the exces- 
sively loose state of the stones on the surface, 
It was in vain to attempt to walk, as the feet 
lost their hold, and the traveller came down in a 
shower of stones. ‘I'he only pace to be adopted 
was that of a sort of jumping run, which proved 
inordinately fatiguing. ‘These rocks,’ he writes, 
‘appear solid in the distance, but on examina- 
tion, they were found to be full of fractures in 
every direction, so that it was with difficulty 
that a specimen of five or siz pounds in a solid 
mass could be obtained. ‘The least movement 
sent floods of stones down the rock. Clifls of 
a thousand feet were found fissured in every 
direction; and toward the sea-edge, stones 
weighing more than two or three ounces each 
could not be obtained. Darwin makes the same 
observation on ‘Terra del Fuego and within the 
Andes. Here, he says, he often observed that 
where the rock was covered with snow, its sur- 
face was shivered in an extraordinary manner 
into small angular fragments. On the Cordille- 
ras, the rock crumbles in great quantities, and 
masses of detritus slide down every spring like 
great avalanches. ‘There can be no doubt that 
this enormous destruction of rock is due toa 
very simple cause. Many of our public build- 
ings suffer in a similar manner; and in the 
severe winters of Quebec, the most serious da- 
mage is done to the granite piers by the same 
force. Yet the power which thus levels the 
great mountains by degrees, and brings them to 
communion with the dust of the lowly earth, is 
but the expansion of water, which, becoming in- 
filtrated into their substance, or dropping into 
crevices, rends them asunder, when it is in the 
act of freezing, with a force nothing can resist. 
How important an agent this is in the work of 
renewing the earth we need scarcely say. 

From certain experiments made in America 
by a gentleman of practical scientific research, 
it appears that it is impossible, in countries hav- 
ing a variation of more than 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit annual temperature, to construct a coping of 
stones five feet long in which the joints will be 
water-tight. Mr. Lyell, proceeding on the cal- 
culations arrived at in these experiments, states 
that if we ean suppose a mass of sandstone a 
mile in thickness to have its temperature raised 
200 degrees Fahrenheit, it would lift a superin- 
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cumbent layer of rock to the height of ten feet.; make the high profession of Christianity that 


‘But suppose a part of the earth’s crust 100 
miles thick, and equally expansible, the tempe- 
rature of which was raised 600 or 700 degrees. 
This might produce an elevation of between 
2000 and 3000 feet. ‘The cooling of the same 
mass, again, might afterwards cause the over- 
lying rocks to sink down again, and resume their 
original position. By such agency we might 
explain the gradual rise of Scandinavia.’ Cal- 
culations have been made by geologists which 
appear to account for the elevation of lard in 
Sweden by a rise of only 3 degrees temperature, 
(Reaumur,) supposing the stratum to be 140,000 
feet thick. Upon a similar supposition, the rise 
and fall of the waters of the Caspian Sea might 
be explained, supposing its bed subject to alter- 
nate elevations and depressions of temperature. 
Again, if the strata were principally clay, as it is 
well known that that substance contracts when 
heated, we might account for the subsidence of 
land on the supposition that the clay strata were 
contracting under the influence of heat. No 
one at all acquainted with the enormous, the, in 
truth, immeasurable force of contraction and ex- 
pansion under the influence of caloric, will feel 
a doubt that the cause assigned is at least ade- 
quate to the effects produced. Yet how insigni- 
ficant a thing an icicle! how apparently inap- 
preciable the amount of increase in a heat-ex- 
panded stone ! 

When all creation inculcates the same truth, 
it would be manifestly easy to multiply exam- 
ples by rambling over many other equally inter- 
esting fields of study. But to give a complete 
view of the subject is neither within the scope, 
nor is it the legitimate object, of an ‘article.’ It 
appears, indeed, as if the wisdom and power of 
the Creator were in nothing more manifest than 
in the astonishing foree He has committed to 
the charge, not of the great and mighty of this 
world of nature, but to the humble and individu- 
ally feeble insect or animalcule. ‘The remark of 
Sir John Herschel forms an apposite conclusion 
to our paper:— To the natural philosopher 
there is no natural object that is unimportant or 
trifling. From the least of nature’s works he 


may learn the greatest lessons.’-—Chambers’s 
Journal, 





For Friends’ Review. 
DOING GOOD. 


It is hardly to be supposed that there are 
many in our Society wholly swallowed up in a 
spirit of selfishness. Most will have an occa- 
sional feeling to “do good’? to others. Where 
extreme suffering is immediately and directly 
relieved, it affords gratification, even if the hand 
dispensing the benefit is actuated by an unrege- 
nerate heart. But we look for such acts of be- 
neficence or mercy, from those especially who 


members of the Society of Friends do. 

Yet such deeds of benevolence, greatly needed 
around us, are rarely called for within the limits 
of our own Society. Its poor are systematically 
provided for. ‘Those who labour within the 
Society, must direct their aim at a higher object 
than the supply of mere physical wants. ‘To 
visit and encourage the despondent and neglected, 
are duties not sufficiently practised among our 
own members. Active labourers of the right 
kind, in sustaining the discipline—and in pro- 
moting true righteousness in the Society—are 
greatly needed. 

The work of reformation and usefulness in 
the church, is attempted in various ways, and 
from different motives. Some—too few—having 
been redeemed from the “ bondage of corruption,” 
are desirous, from their inmost souls, that others 
should experience a similar redemption ; but so 
great, so awful, so self-abasing, have been the 
feelings attending this change, that, however 
strong their love, they cannot and dare not un- 
dertake any important work in connexion with 
it, without some satisfactory evidence that they 
are really fitted for such a work—fearing lest 
they may, in consequence of unfitness, really 
do more harm than good. ‘They feel that they 
cannot invite others, by words or actions, to an 
enclosure, within which they themselves are not 
to be found. 

Another class are like those who would try 
to serve God and Mammon. ‘They would like 
exceedingly to inherit two kingdoms. ‘They 
wish to pursue with heart and soul the business 
of this life. ‘They wish to enjoy the ease, com- 
fort and honours of the world. But they wish, 
perhaps, that these honours may be so trans- 
formed in exterior, as to be such as may result 
from a high name and influence in religious 
society. ‘The faithful witness, however, has not 
been silent within them. ‘They have felt the 
necessity of something more than all this to pre- 
pare them for eternity. But they cannot give 
up their darling desires and pursuits; and hence 
they labour with much zeal to “do good ;”’ for 
they hope that this “good” may serve them as 
a sort of passport over the obstructions created 
by their short-comings and failures. The stings 
of conscience, to their unsurrendered hearts, 
only stimulate them to renewed exertion in 
“doing good,” if, happily, they may find ease 
and peace of mind, without a full surrender. 

Another class, to draw off their own minds 
from the humiliating duty of self-renunciation 
and abasement, dwell too much upon the impor- 
tance of correct principles and opinions in others. 
In constant contention for these, and in urging 
others to come precisely into their views, they 
persuade themselves they are promoting the 
cause of true religion. They forget, or try 
to forget, that in looking more at others than 
themselves, individual reformation is neglected. 
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They set aside the great truth, that the regene- 
ration of one’s own heart is incomparably more 
important than the mere speculative opinions of 
another person, without such regeneration. All 
true reformation is only to be effected by each 
individual attending most vigilantly to his own 
heart. 

Apart from motive, the kind of instruments, 
and mode of doing good in the Christian church, 
are worthy of deep thought. ‘There are a great 


are yet to be found—the most useful, though 
frequently not the most conspicuous—who are 
faithfully treading the path of the cross, and are 
seeking their own salvation and the happiness 
of others, and not * to be seen of men.”’ They 
trust in God, and therefore do not faint by the 
way. Remembering that important things are 
uot accomplished without difficulty, they are 
willing to live a life of constant self denial, that 
they may attain eternal glory. They are will- 


many in our Society, as well as in others, who | ing, if need be, to forsake all, that they may win 


act upon the principle, that if they make a 
consistent outward profession, and are not guilty 
of any flagrant violation of the Christian law, it 
is quite sufficient, so far as their influence in the 
church is concerned. Such persons may sin- 
cerely wish, to a certain extent, to subserve the 
interests of the Society and of religion, by their 
zeal and activity in spreading sound principles 
and good advice among others. But however 
useful their labours may sometimes appear to 
be, yet in reality there is an impossibility in 
really promoting the cause of Truth, unless 
their every day life and inmost heart, correspond 
to their outward profession of religion. For the 
higher a man’s profession, and the greater his 
zeal for religion, if this profession and zeal are 
not joined to a sincere spirit and holy life, the 
greater will be his influence for evil. “If the 
light which is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness.” “ How can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.’’ If the words of our Saviour 
be true, that “ out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth will speak,”’ not less will his actions 
sooner or later speak his real thoughts and deve- 
lope his true character. ‘The influence of a sin- 
gle insincere professor—and the more artful the 
profession the greater will be his ultimate evil 
influence—may sometimes blast the good influ- 
ence of many good men. 

This is not mere theory. In my own ac- 
quaintance, I have known, perhaps, more serious 
young people staggered and turned aside, by the 
discovery of the superficial or hollow professions 
of active and influential members, than from any 
other cause, or possibly from all other causes put 
together. ‘Those professors, for set occasions, 
would put on serious behaviour—with little or 
no real feeling—they would discourse much on 
religion—they would maintain an appearance of 
consistent members—until some act of petty 
selfishness, or of avarice, or extortion, or pride, 
or passion, or gross self-indulgence, discovered 
apparently by accident, caused a feeling of dis- 
gust towards the whole Society. Such young 
persons should, it is true, distinguish the genuine 
coin from the counterfeit, for the counterfeit 
would never exist were there none of the genu- 
ine; but those whose spiritual perceptions may 
be recently awakened, or who may, to speak 
figuratively, “see men as trees walking,’ cannot 
readily discriminate. 

Happily, sincere professors—true follawers— 


Christ. They know that it is only through 
much tribulation that they can enter the hea- 
venly kingdom, and in faith they look for con- 
solation to the time when they shall become in- 
habitants of a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MILTON'S BLINDNESS. 


** On my bended knee, 
I recognize Thy purpose, clearly shown; 
My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself—Thyself alone. 


‘Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in that radiance from the sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen.’’* 


To contemplate Milton in his blindness, is 
almost to contemplate man in his noblest atti- 
tude. ‘To watch a pious Christian of Milton’s 
transcendent genius, resolutely struggling against 
a bereavement, and a multiplicity of adverse cir- 
cumstances which threaten and seem sufficient 
to overwhelm him,—and while he meekly bows 
to the hand that smites him, maintaining through 
the conflict his upright position, and instead of 
sinking under the depressing conviction that his 
God was displeased with him, boldly, and thank- 
fully acknowledging “his paternal clemency 
and benignity,’’ and challenging all the energies 
of his mighty mind, for the accomplishment of 
high purposes,—is indeed a cheering spectacle, 
and eminently calculated to confirm our faith in 
the unfailing efficacy of that grace, which the 
Apostle Paul, on a certain occasion of trial, was 
assured was sufficient for him. 

Who can appreciate the deprivation of sight, 
to Milton ? who, but a man like Homer, gified 
with Milton’s mind, and visited with Milton’s 





*In Friends’ Review of First month ist, 1848, 
will be found “ Milton’s Prayer of Patience,” from 
which the above two stanzas are copied. This Prayer 
also appears inthe London Friend of Tenth month 
last, where it is stated by the Editor, that it was for- 
warded “ by a correspondent, as taken from the Oxford 
edition.”? There must be some misunderstanding of 
this matter, with the London Editor, or his corres- 
pondent, as that beautiful poem was written by a gilted 
friend—E. L. Jr.—of this city, for Friends’ Review, 
and _— originally in it, at the time above men- 
tioned, 
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bereavement? One might on this occasion, al- 
most imagine him giving expression to the touch- 
ing exclamation of his own Eve—* must I thus 
leave thee, Paradise?” But we would not an- 
ticipate, nor do we find, that this great man 
could waste his time in useless bewailings over 
the irremediable and afflictive dispensation of 
Providence ; for he too well knew that it was 
his duty, rather, “lowly to bow, adoring,” and 
«in prose or numerous verse,”’ to “justify the 
ways of God to man.” 


“Thee, Sion, and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow,” 


nightly, he visited; and being experienced in 
the school of affliction, which is often blessed 
with power to break down the will of the strong 
man, and bend it into subjection to the Divine 
will, to him “all seasons and their change” 
were pleasant alike. 


«“ Sweet was the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 


lection, and we doubt not, that those “ secret 
refreshings ’’ he speaks of, were the true source 
of his strength. 


** Many are the sayings of the wise 

In ancient and in modern books inroll’d, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 

And the bearing well of all calamities— 

All chances incident to man’s frail life, 
Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought ; 

But with the afflicted in his pangs, their sound 
Little prevails, or, rather, seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 
Unless he feel within, 

Some source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshings that repair his strength, 

And fainting spirits uphold.’’ 


“I do not regard my lot, either with weari- 
ness or compunction; I continue in the same 
sentiment, fixed and unmovable; I do not think 
my God displeased with me, neither is he dis- 
pleased; on the contrary, I experience, and 
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When first on this delightful land, he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glist’ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
With this, her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of Heav’n, her starry train.” 

And although to him returned not, 

“ Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine,” 
Yet “neither various style, 

Nor holy rapture, wanted he to praise 

His Maker, in fit strains pronounc’d or sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from his lips.” 

And inasmuch as “ wisdom” was to him, 
“at one entrance quite shut out,’’ how earnest 
is the prayer, 
“ So much the rather. thou, Celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind throug: all her pow’rs 
Irradiate.” 

And how remarkably was it given him to 


“ Feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 


thankfully acknowledge his paternal clemency 
and benignity towards me, in every thing that is 
of the greatest moment; especially in this, that 
he himself, consoling and encouraging my spirit, 
I acquiesce without a murmur in his sacred dis- 
pensations. It is through his grace, that I find 
my friends, even more than before, kind and 
officious towards me; that they are my conso- 
lers, honourers, visitors, assistants. ‘Those who 
are of the highest consideration in the Republic, 
finding that the light of my eyes departed from 
me, not being slothful and inactive, but while I 
was with constancy and resolution placing my- 
self in the foremost post of danger for the defence 
of sacred liberty, do not, on their part, desert 
me. Nor is it an occasion of anguish to me, 
though you count it miserable, that I am fallen 
in vulgar estimation into the class of the blind, 
the unfortunate, the wretched and the helpless, 
since my hope is, that I am thus brought nearer 
to the mercy and protection of the universal 
Father. ‘There is a path, as the apostie teaches 
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Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal notes.” 

But let us allow Milton to portray, in his own 
exquisite manner, his feelings on the loss of his 
sight. ‘The extract below is taken from his 
“Second Defence of the People of England.’’* 
While we cannot but acknowledge that every 
sentence gives evidence of the intellectual su- 
periority of the writer, we are also sweetly im- 
pressed with the meek acquiescence of the 
Christian, These beautiful lines in his Samson 
Agonistes, too, are brought afresh to our recol- 





*The Defensio Secunda, pro Populo Anglicano, was 
originally written in Latin. A translation of it by 
Robert Fellowes, A. M.,of Oxford, appears in Hooker’s 
Philadelphia edition, 1845, of Milton’s Prose works, 
vol. 2, p. 491. The passage as now given, was for- 
ae the writer some months ago, bya friend in 

ngland. 


me, through weakness, to a more consummate 
strength. Let me, therefore, be helpless, so that, 
in my debility, the better and immortal vigour 
may be more effectually displayed; so that, 
amidst my darkness, the light of the Divine 
countenance may ‘shine forth more briglitly ; 
then shall I be at once helpless, and yet of giant 
strength ; blind, yet of vision most penetrating : 
thus may I be in this helplessness, carried on to 
fulness of joy ; and in this darkness surrounded 
with the light of eternal day.” 





For Friends’ Review. , 
FRUIT FOR MARKET. 


Farmers, especially those in the vicinity of 
our large cities, where land and labour are both 
high, have sometimes reason to complain that 
they scarcely receive remunerating prices for 
their wheat, their corn, or their beef. 
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In the old States on the sea board, where we 
pay fifty or one hundred dollars per acre for our 
farms, we cannot expect, now that the facilities 
of transportation are so great, to enter profitably, 
so far as those heavy and staple articles are con- 
cerned, into competition with the West, where 
they buy their land for less than it costs us to 
pay for a cart load of ashes; and where their 
rich virgin soil needs no manure, and but little 
labour in raising their crops. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of our populous cities, our farmers 
possess one great advantage over those of the 
West, which, I think, is hardly appreciated. 1 
allude to the great demand for {ruits, particularly 
those of the smaller and more delicious kinds. 

In an account of the late Annual Exhibition of 
the Burlington County Agricultural Society, I 
observe that one of their members, William 
Parry, of Cinnaminson, who, by the way, is a 
very enterprising young farmer, handed into the 
proper committee, “a statement of the proceeds 
of eighty-three hundredths of an acre of raspber- 
ries, producing $200 clear profit.”’ 

We are aware that there is uncertainty in the 
crops of strawberries, raspberries, &c., but so 
also is there in those of potatoes and wheat. 
That the subject is worth looking at by our far- 
mers, is the opinion of a PLovGuMAN. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1848. 





In some of our preceding numbers, we have di- 
rected the attention of our readers to the wonders 
of creation as exhibited in the countless host of 
luminaries with which the vault of the visible 
heavens is decorated, and brought into view the 
immeasurable distances which separate them. In 
the present one, we give an extract from 
Chambers’s Journal, under the title of “Importance 
of the Insignificant,’ which exhibits the descend- 
ing scale of nature in a point of view almost 
equally astonishing. When on the one hand we 
contemplate the rays of light traversing for ages 
the space between our globe and a distant star, 
with the inconceivable velocity of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand miles in a second, the understanding 
is bewildered with the reflection ; and when on the 
other, we are taught that living and organized 
creatures exist soexceedingly minute, that millions 
of them may be crowded into the smallest space 
to which our language has furnished a name, we 
justly conclude that the lower as well as the higher 
extreme of the scale of creation, lies far beyond 
the view and comprehension of man. In whatever 
direction we urge our inquiries into the works of cre- 
ation, we find a field the limits of which lie beyond 
our vision. All nature inculcates the acknowledg- 





ment, “Great and marvellous are thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” 





Battoon Ascenston.—On the afternoon of the 
Ist inst., Dr. Morrill made what is said to be his 
seventh aerial ascension. He began to inflate his 
balloon about one o’clock, on the vacant lot adjoin- 
ing the Academy of Natural Sciences, in this city, 
and at half past four, he cast himself and his buoy. 
ant globe loose from the earth, and ascended into 
the atmosphere. The day was well suited to the 
enterprise, there being a gentle breeze from the 
south west, which carried the adventurer slowly 
over the city, from most parts of which the balloon 
was visible during nearly three quarters of an hour. 
The height while passing over the city is given as 
halfa mile. He descended in safety, after being 
an hour afloat in the atmosphere, in a field near the 
Rancocas rail road bridge, about twelve miles from 
Philadelphia. 

Of the moral effect of such exhibitions, it is not 
easy to speak with approbation. It is certainly not 
advisable to collect such large masses as usually 
assemble on such occasions, unless some object is 
to be gained of more importance than the gratifica- 
tion of a vague and idle curiosity. And it is diffi- 
cult to assign a motive of sufficient weight to justify 
such a fearful exposure of life. If we inquire what 
additions have been made to the useful sciences, 
by the numerous aerial flights which have been 
accomplished in various parts of the world; o1 
what portion of the secrets of nature we can rea- 
sonably expect to extort, by such adventures, we 
shall not readily find an answer which shall justify 
the risk. Yet perhaps a brief view of the philoso- 
phy of this aerial navigation, and of the early ad- 
ventures in this line of experiment, may be ‘inte- 
resting to some of our readers. 

It is a well known principle in hydrostatics and 
pneumatics, that a solid body, when immersed in 
a fluid of greater specific gravity than itself, will 
float and rise towards the surface. In other words, 
if a solid immersed in a fluid, occupies a greater 
space than its weight of the fluid does, it will float ; if 
less, it will sink. Thus a hollow sphere even of 
iron, if sufficiently thin, will float in water. 

Of all the gaseous substances hitherto discovered, 
the lightest is hydrogen gas, which has about one- 
fourteenth the gravity of common air Thus 100 
cubic inches of common atmospheric air, at a tem- 
perature of 60°, and under a barometrical pressure 
of 30 inches, weighs 30.5 grains troy; but 100 
cubic inches of hydrogen gas, at the same tempe- 
rature, and under the same pressure, weighs only 
2.117 grains. If then, a hollow sphere, 20 feet in 
diameter, was filled with hydrogen gas, with the 
temperature and pressure above mentioned, the 
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gas enclosed would weigh about 22 pounds avoir- 


dupois ; but the weight of atmospheric air, occu- 
pying the same space, under the same pressure 
and temperature, would weigh about 315 pounds ; 
the difference, 293 pounds, is the weight which 
the air wou.d sustain besides the hydrogen gas, 
enclosed in sucha sphere. A globe of 20 feet in 
diameter, would contain a surface of 140 square 
yards. Hencea spherical balloon of that diameter, 
composed of silk, and inflated as above supposed, 
with hydrogen gas, would be pressed upwards 
with a force of 315 pounds, and downwards by 22 
pounds, in addition to the weight of 140 square 
yards of silk, and the ropes and other appendages 
belonging to it. The solidity of a sphere increas- 
ing as the cube of its diameter, while the super- 
ficies increases Only as its square, it is obvious that 
the buoyant power of a balloon increases with its 
diameter. Asa balloon, when it rises to a con- 
siderable height, is subjected to a diminished pres- 
sure, the elasticity of the enclosed gas will neces- 
sarily cause it to swell, and if du: allowance for 
this expansive force is not made in filling the bal- 
loon, a rupture and consequent collapse may be 
the consequence. a 


The first balloon that was Jaunched into the air 
with an adventurer attached, was sent up from 
Paris in the autumn of 1783. It ascended to the 
height of 3000 feet, carrying two aeronauts, Pilatre 
de Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes. They re- 
mained in the air 20 or 25 minutes. This balloon 
was raised by rarifying the air with light combus- 
tibles. Shortly afterwards, a balloon, 28 feet in 
diameter, formed of tiffany, and filled with hydro- 
gen gas, was launched from the same neighbour- 
hood, carrying two adventurers, who remained 
afloat in the atmosphere an hour and three-quar- 
ters.. They alighted about twenty-five miles from 
the place of ascent. 


In 1785, two men, Blanchard and Jefferies, 
crossed the channel from England to France ina 
balloon, occupying two hours and three quarters 
in the flight. In the same year, Pilatre de Rozier, 
the first aerial adventurer, and Romain, an Eng- 
lishman, attempted to cross the same channel in 
the opposite direction. They used a double bal- 
loon, the upper filled with hydrogen gas, and the 
lower inflated with air heated by a lamp. At the 
height of above 3000 feet the balloon took fire, and 
the whole apparatus instantly fell. Some portion 
of the hydrogen gas, which was suffered to escape, 
had, no doubt, come in contact with the lamp. 
Some years afterwards, a Venetian nobleman and 
his lady, after several successful ascents, fell from 
a vast height and perished on the spot. 

In 1804, two young French philosophers, Biot 
and Gay Lussac, made an asceut for the purpose of 
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experiments in relation to magnetism, electricity 
and galvanism, in the uppes regions of the atmos- 
phere. They ascended to the altitude of 13,000 
feet, or about two miles and a half. Their obser- 
vations, though curious in themselves, do not ap- 
pear of sufficient practica] importance to justify 
the exposure ; and we may hope that such experi- 
ments will not be often repeated. 





Tevecrapnic Despatcu.--We have a striking 
illustration of the speed with which intelligence is 
now transmitted, in the fact, that the polls of the 
presidential election closed on the evening of the 
7th inst., at 10 o’clock, and the morning papers of 


this city, on the 8th, contained partial returns fiom 
the western counties of Peinsyivania, and the fol- 


lowing states, viz.: New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Delaware, Maryland, 


Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 


Illinois, and Michigan. To this may be subjoined 


a circumstance which the editor witnessed a few 


years ago, while at Harrisburg. A fire occurred 
there one evening about 9 o'clock, and next morn- 
ing at breakfast we had a Philadelphia paper con- 
taining an account of the fire. The intelligence 
had been sent by telegraph, inserted in the paper, 


and that paper carried from the one city to the 
other in ten or eleven hours. 





More particular accounts than those already pub 
lished, respecting the late Yearly Meetings of Bal- 
timore and Indiana, have been received, but they 
came too late for insertion in the present number. 





Marriep,—aAt Friends’ Meeting, Frankford, on 
Fifth-day, the 12thulumo, Wm. W. Smepiey, to 
Mary Ann, daughter of Stephen Webster, of the 
former place. 

—, At Friends’ Meeting House, in Worces- 
ter, Mass., on Sixth-day, the 27th of Tenth month, 
Dr. Grorce 8. Conins, of Providence, R. L., to 
Laura 8. Capron, daughter of Effingham L. Cap- 
ron, of the former place. 





Diep,—At Fall River, Mass., on the 25th of 8th 
month last, after an illness of about three days, 
Ropinson Burrinron, a member of Swansey 
Monthly Meeting, aged 64 years. 

By the decease of this Friend, the religious So- 
ciety to which he belonged, has been bereft of a 
valuable and faithful labourer ; the poor and lonely, 
of a sympathizing friend and benefactor; and the 
young and inexperienced of a kind and cheerful 
counsellor. In his life and practice he was careful 
to observe the injunction of our Saviour, “When 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.”” Though called to his final 
account after a short illness, he appeared prepared 
to meet the messenger of death with resignatien 
and composure, and to experience as his surviving 
friends may humbly trust, that ‘‘ blessed are the 


dead that die in the Lord.” 


—-, At West Gardiner, Maine, on the 7th of 
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Ninth month last, aged 71 years, ABicaiL, the wife 
of Noah Farr, a member of Litchfield Monthly | 
Meeting, in which she had several years accepta- | 
bly occupied the station of Elder. Her illness, | 
which was short and attended with much bodily 

suffering, was borne with patience and Christian 

resignation. Relying upon the mercy and merits | 
of her Redeemer, she passed quietly and calmly 

through the valley of the shadow of death, leaving 

upon those who witnessed her close, the consoling 

impression that her end was peace. 


TELEGRAPH FROM BOSTON TO HALIFAX. 


The latest St. John (N. B.) papers state 4 
the arrangements for extending the line of tele- 
graph from Boston to Calais, on the Eastern bor- 
der of Maine, and thence to St John, are in full 
progress, and that the completion of the line to 
the last-named place is anticipated by the 1st of 
December. From that point, a further extension 
is to be made to Halifax, and it is expected that 
early in the ensuing Spring, the enterprise will 
be completed, thus placing Halifax and New 
Orleans in telegraphic communication, and doing 
away for the future with expresses, steamboats, 
pigeons, and all other schemes heretofore resorted 
to by the newspaper press for facilitating inter- 
course between these remote points. 


For Friends’ Review. 


BEAUTY AND AUTHORITY 
MEETINGS. 
Having returned to my own home, after a 
week spent with my beloved friends, and with 
them partaken of the privilege of mingling in 
the exercises of the Yearly Meeting, recently 
held at Baltimore, where I was for the most part 
a silent travailler with my friends, | may say, 
that I have seldom, if ever before, witnessed, on | 
the like occasion, a more pleasing or a more sa- 


OF RELIGIOUS 


tisfactory exhibition of those principles of action 
and of conduct, which John Barclay portrays in 
one of his letters, as those which should regulate 
the body when met together for transacting the 
affairs of the church. I furnish a few extracts 
below from the writer above alluded to, in the | 
hope that they may prove an incentive to us, 
to pursue such a course, on all similar occasions, 
as will enable us to revert back to it with feel- 
ings of gratitude and thankfulness to the God 
and Father of all our sure mercies. W. 


“The true authority as well as beauty of our 
religious meetings, from which I cannot exclude 
those for the right ordering of the affairs of truth, 
stands upon, and consists in that without which 
the very form is a mockery, though the best of 
forms. It is not age—it is not any station in the 
church—it is not an outward knowledge or ex- 
perience in the letter of those laws, which the 
spirit of truth has led our forefathers to adopt — 
much less is it any repute among men grounded | 
upon outward possessions, which will make one | 
living stone for the Master's use, in the building | 
up of his beautiful city, the new Jerusalem. | 


| 


How much need, then, is there for all amongst 
us who fill any of the offices of the church, and 
even for such as may be in the highest stations, 
and may have been made of eminent service 
therein, yet again and again to wait upon the 
sord, yet again to bow down their souls; go 
that every high thing, that would exalt itself 
within them, may be abased under the humbling 
influence of that power, which bruiseth and 
breaketh in pieces, which bringeth us low, and 
keepeth us low, even as children and babes will. 
ing to be led about and instructed, and ready to 
esteem another better than ourselves. Now as 
individuals are brought into such a feeling, \ender 
state as this, they become sweetly qualified to take 
those places which the Master-Builder ordereth 
for them in his house—in his family—in his 
vineyard. ‘They thus receive capacity and av- 
thority to labour for the great cause, and in the 
name and power of their leader, they have 
strength to hind and to loose—to help and w 
heal the weak and the wounded ; and they have 
the spirit of patience and of pity given them, to 
plead with and to pray for the tempted—the 
tossed—the tried. And O! the tenderness that 
is shown by such as these, on behalf of their 
poor fellow creatures, who may be overtaken or 
overcome of evils or error; knowing that they 
themselves stand only through the mercy of the 
Most High.” 


LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN. 
“Cromer Hatt, August 22d, 1826. 
‘* My Dear ’ 

“I very much wish you would come into 
Norfolk, for I really want to have a conversation 
with you; and, it is odd enough, that it is upon 
a business entirely yours, with which I have no 
kind of concern. I remember two observations 
of yours, which little as I might appear to heed 
them at the time, made a deep impression on 
me. The one was, ‘I should very much like 
to be a country gentleman. I would not have 
the best horses, or dogs, or farms, in the county ; 
but I would exert myself to improve the people 
who were under my influence. A country gen- 
tleman, thus employed, folts viribus, might ac- 
complish a vast range of good.’ The other was, 
when you said to one of your parishioners who 
was fond of music, ¢ I, too, love music ; I hope 
to enjoy a great deal of it, but I will wait till I 
get to heaven.’ Now, having had the use of 
these observations for some years, I feel bound 
to return them to you for your use and benefit, 
for it strikes me you want them just at this 
time. I hear you are going to build a house; 





no doubt you will do it with excellent taste: 
then it will require to be suitably furnished ; 
then the grounds must be improved about 1t, 
and, by that time, your heart will be in it. | 
am sure that house will lead to your seculariza- 
tion. It must melt you down towards an orl 
nary 


country parson; not the parson who loves 
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his dinner and his claret, but rather towards that 
refined class of triflers, who exquisitely embel- 
lish houses and gardens, and who leave the 
minds and souls of their flocks to take care of 
themselves. You see 1 have scratched out 
‘into’ and inserted ‘towards,’ because I am 
hound in truth to confess, that am sure you 
will, under any circumstances, and, in spite of 
al] seductions, be an exemplary clergyman. You 
will have your schools, and your weekday 
services, and your sound, lively, evangelical 
doctrine in the pulpit; but what I mean to say 
js, that just so much of your affections as you 
give to your house, exactly so much will you 
withdraw from your parish. 

« After all, the discharge of a man’s duty, and, 
a fortiori, of a clergyman’s duty, requires all 
the strength we can give it. ‘The world, and 
the spirit of the world, are very insidious, and 
the older we grow, the more inclined we are to 
think as others think, and act as others act; and 
more than once I have seen a person, who, as a 
youth, was single-eyed and single hearted, and 
who, to any one who supposed he might glide 
into laxity of zeal, would have said, ‘Am I a 
dog?’ in maturer age become, if not a lover of 
the vices of the world, at least a tolerator of its 
vanities. I speak here feelingly, for the world 
has worn away much of the little zeal I ever 
had. * What is the harm,’ you will say, ‘of a 
convenient house: what is the harm of a con- 
venient house being elegant; of an elegant house 
being suitably furnished?’ ‘The same person- 
age who insinuates this to you, said to me, 
‘Where is the harm of having a few dogs,— 
those few very good; you preserve game—do it 
well—do it better than other people:’ and so 
he stole away my heart from better things. I 
have more game, and better horses and dogs 
than other people, but the same energy, dis- 
posed of in a different way, might have spread 
Bible and Missionary Societies over the hundred 
of North Eppingham. 

“All this applies to you, more than to any 
person 1 know. You have, by a singular dis- 
pensation of Providence, obtained a station of 
inenynce; you have a vigour and alacrity of 
mind, with which few are gifted; upon no 
man’s heart is ‘the vanity of this life’ more 
strongly stamped. You have a great, and, as 
far as my experience goes, an unequalled in- 
fluence over those around you. These together, 
constitute great power of doing good. The 
question is, shall you give it wholly to God, 
walking through life as one who really despises 
the indulgences on which others set their hearts ; 
acting fully up to your own creed, and the con- 
vietions of your better moments, or will you 
give two-thirds of that power to God, and one- 
third of it to the world? Will you have your 
music here, or will you wait a few years for it? 
Old Wesley said, when called upon, according 
lo the Act of Parliament, to give an account of 





his service of plate, in order to be taxed, ‘I 
have five silver spoons ; these are all I have, and 
all I mean to have, while my poor neighbours 
want bread.’ ‘This is the spirit, which becomes 
a minister. Will you say, twenty years hence, 
to death, when he pays you a visit, ‘I built 
this house,—by the confession of all men, a par- 
sonage in the purest taste ; I selected these pic- 
tures: observe the luxuriance of the trees I 
planted ; just do me the favour to notice the 
convenience of this library, and the beauty of 
the prospect from that window?’ or will yoa 
say, ‘I have spent my days in this homely 
habitation, where there is nothing for luxury to 
enjoy or taste to admire; but there is my parish, 
not a child there but can read the Bible, and 
loves it too: in every house there is prayer, in 
every heart there is an acknowledgment of Christ, 
and that he came into the world to save sinners?” 
Ido not mean to say, even if you build your 
house, that when that epoch arrives you will 
not be able to show a very good parish, as well 
as a very good parsonage; I only mean to say, 
that the house and the parish will be the inverse 
of each other; the better the house, the worse the 
parish. ‘The less you surround yourself with 
accommodations, the less you conform yourself 
to the taste of the multitude; the more exclu- 
sively, and the more powerfully, you will do 
your own work. 

“ No man has a surplus of power: meaning 
by power—time, talents, money, influence. 
There is room for the exercise of all, and more 
than all, which the most affluent possesses, 
Perhaps one parish is enough for the full em- 
ployment of this power; if not, the neighbour- 
hood will take off the redundance; if not, there 
is three quarters of the world, which is heathen, 
and wants his aid. ‘I'here, at least, is full occu- 
pation for the wealth of his mind, and his 
purse. It is, therefore, arithmetically true, that 
so much as he devotes to the secular object, he 
withdraws from the spiritual, It is not more 
clear, that a man having a large hungry farm for 
his livelihood, and a garden for his recreation, 
that as much manure as he spreads on his garden, 
of so much he deprives his fields. He grows 
more flowers and less bread. But this is not 
all: it is not merely the quantum of his force 
which he thus wastes, that is the least part of 
his loss. He touches the world at one point, 
and the infection reaches him by the contact; 
if he resembles others in his house, why not in 
his table? why not in his society? why not in 
anything, which is not positively wrong ! 

“ Now every word of this sermon is incon- 
sistent with my own practice ; but never mind 
that, truth is truth, whoever speaks it. 

“It may be a way— 

‘Out of this wreck to rise in, 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it.’ 

“ But why do I write all this to you? solely 
because I have the highest opinion of you and 
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your powers. I have watched your course now 
for many years with interest; and I am very 
desirous that the Rector of A should 
equal the Curate of B The objects of 
vulgar care, and the pursuits of vulgar ambition, 
are not for you. I hope to see in your parish, 








an example of what may be done by a clergy- | before long be taken hence, she remarked :—«() ' 


man having talents, income, influence, out of the 
common order. It just occurs to me that all 


this may be misapplied, that your house has | stanza :— 


not, and is not likely to have, a tittle of your 
affections. Be it so—then give this letter to 
. your housemaid to light your fire with. But if 
you suspect that you want the friendly freedom 
of this hint, in the midst of your present pros- 
perity, keep this as a memorial of the attachment 
of “Yours, very truly, 
“T. F. Buxton.” 





A TESTIMONY 
Concerning Curistiana Whuurtina, deceased, 
who died at Tottenham on the 2ist of the 
6th month, 1847, aged 85 years, a minister 
upwards of 48 years. 

The memory of the just is blessed. This 
declaration seems appropriate to our deceased 
friend Christiana Whiting, the recollection of 
whose life has left behind it a sweet savour. In 
giving forth a testimony concerning her, we de- 
sire to commemorate that grace by which she 
was enabled to show forth the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit. She was the daughter of 
John and Judith Whiting, and was born in 
Cheapside, London, on the 15th of Second 


month, 1762: we are not acquainted with many | 


of the circumstances of her youthful days, but 
find that, in a conversation with a friend, she 
expressed, that in early life it was made known 
to her, that, if faithful, she would have to pub- 
lish to others the glad tidings of the gospel, which 
she felt to be so precious to herself. She lived 
for many years as a kind and faithful companion 
of her brother-in-law, Ady Bellamy, of High 
Wycombe, and whilst there was acknowledged 
as a minister in the year 1799. Some time after 
the death of this Friend she removed to Totien- 
ham, and became a member of this Monthly 
Meeting in the Tenth month, 1812. She con- 
tinued to reside here for the remainder of her 
life. Our dear friend, in much humility, mani- 
fested her possession of that pure and undefiled 
religion before God and the Father which showed 
itself in her care for the widow and fatherless in 
their affliction, whilst endeavouring watchfully 
to keep herself unspotted from the world: and 
we may say that the many poor and needy 
whose cases were made known to her, were 
seldom permitted to pass by unheeded, even 
when age and infirmities precluded her from 
personally inquiring into their condition. In the 
concerns of our Society she took a deep and 
lively interest; and her heart appeared to be es- 
tablished in those spiritual views held by us as 
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a people. Her ministry was plain and practical, 
and she was often concerned to press upon her 
friends with affectionate earnestness, the neces. 
sity of preparation for their final change. On one 
occasion, in her declining years, and with refer. 
ence to the opinion of a friend that she wou\d 


that I may be received as one of the pardoned ;” 
| aflerwards repeating emphatically the following 


*O! then to have recourse to God, 
To pray to Him in time of need, 
To feel the balm of Jesus’ blood ; 
This is to find a friend indeed.” 

On another occasion, she observed, “ When 
we were in Bath many years ago, my mind 
being in a very tried condition, it was said to 
me, ‘Thy life is hid with Christ in God;’ the 
distinctness of the words quite surprised me: 
this,’ she remarks, * had often been a source of 
consolation to me.” 

Our dear friend was, for several years, con- 
fined much to her house, and prevented from as- 
sembling for public worship: in the course of 
this time her friends had much comfort in 
visiting her, when the liveliness of her spirit and 
her concern for their prosperity were often 
striking and instructive: the manifestation, too, of 
her continued zeal for the welfare of our religious 
Society was great, and notwithstanding she was 
prevented from taking an active part in the en- 
gagements of the Church, yet her mind seemed 
always alive to its interests. ‘I’o a friend who 
visited her, she expressed her comfort with the 
narrative of the dealings of our Lord with the 
thief on the cross, and, with a depth of humility, 
and with feeling acknowledgment, stated, that 
both the thief and herself stood on common 
ground, each a free recipient of that redeeming 
love and mercy which come from God through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. At another 
time she said, that she believed it would be well 
with her, even if she did not see the light of 
another morning, but it hardly became a poor 
weak creature like herself, to say “Come Lord 
Jesus, Come quickly.” On the 24th of Sixth 
month, 1846, afier a night of but little sleep, she 
observed, that she had been favoured to feel a 
little nearer heaven—all was quietness—all was 
peace—no conflict—and she had been reminded 
of the passage, “ Ye shall have a song, as In 
the night when a holy solemnity is kept.” On 
a later night she said that so much that was 
sweet and precious to her had been granted, that 
she was ready to doubt whether she might re- 
ceive it, but she had been enabled to do so, ang 
her heart had greatly rejoiced in it; among 
other things that passage from Isaiah, “ For 4 
small moment have I forsaken thee ; but with 
great mercies will I gather thee,” was brought 
before her, and, alluding to seasons in which she 
had had to suffer much from a loss of sensible 
comfort, she added, “ but now the dispensation 
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is changed,” and she acquiesced in the remark, 
that she had been permitted to sit as a guest at 
the Master’s table. At another time when a 
friend was about to take leave of her, her mind 
being sweetly stayed upon God, she quoted the 
fyllowing lines -— 
« Behold thy prisoner! loose my bands, 
If ‘tis thy gracious will ; 
If not, contented in thy hands 
Behold, thy prisoner still.” 

Thus was our dear friend a servant in wait- 
ing: as such she lived from day to day, and, at 
last, was summoned at a moment apparently un- 
looked for,—she was found lying as if in sleep, 
on the morning of the 21st of Sixth month, 
1847. ‘The spirit had, as we reverently trust, 
been translated from its frail tenement of clay, to 
join the just of all genera‘ions. 

She was interred at Friends’ burial-ground at 
Tottenham, on First-day, the 27th of Sixth 
month, 1847. 





THE COLLIER BOY AND HIS CANDLE BOX. 

On May 3d, 1815, a dreadful accident took 
place in Heaton Main Colliery, near Newcastle- 
upon-'vne. ‘The workings of the colliery at 
this time were at a very great depth. At about 
half-past four o’clock on the morning of the 
above day (Wednesday,) the water from some 
old workings broke through the coal in the 
north-west part of the present colliery. Some 
of the men who were working near the spot 
where the water forced its entrance, ran imme- 
diately to the shaft, and happily escaped out of 
the pit. On their way, they met Mr. Miller, the 
underviewer, and informed him of what had hap- 
pened, when he ran to give the alarm to the 
othermen, who were working in the higher part 
of the pit, in the hope that they might be able to 
eflect their escape also; but this, alas! they 
could not do, and he himself perished. The 
water rushed in with dreadful rapidity, and flow- 
ing naturally to the lower parts of the workings, 
soon cut off the only means of escape, by closing 
the bottom of the shaft, in which the water soon 
rose to the height of nineteen fathoms. 

Exertions were immediately made to reach 
the spot where the men were supposed to be, 
from some other workings, but without success. 
lhree large engines (one of one hundred and 
thirty horse power,) were instantly employed in 
endeavouring to draw the water from the pit, but 
without the desired effect, as the water in the 
shaft, which was at first nineteen fathoms in 
depth, afterwards became deeper; from which 
itappeared that the water was coming out of 
some old waste into the pit. During Thursday 
night the water gained upon the engines, not- 
withstanding they discharged one thousand two 
hundred gallons per minute; and when the 
lowest shaft was plumbed early on Friday morn- 
lag, it was found to be thirty-three fathoms. 

By this catastrophe seventy-five persons (forty- 
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one men and thirty-four boys,) lost their lives. 
The sufferers left twenty-four widows and 
seventy-seven orphans, besides Mrs. Miller and 
her eight children, to deplore their untimely end. 

From various difficulties, the bodies were not 
arrived at until upwards of nine months from the 
time of the accident. 

On the 6th of January, 1816, the first body of 
the sufferers was brought up in a state of great 
decay ; but ascertained by the neck-cloth to be 
that of William Scott, between seventy and 
eighty years of age, who attended one of the 
furnaces. In a few weeks afterwards, the re- 
mains of the rest were found in different situa- 
tions, in the workings of the pit. 

There was one part of the workings very 
much on the rise, where several men and boys 
had been employed at the time of the inundation. 
Ata crane adjoining the place, there were ten 
human bodies, and the carcases of two horses 
found. ‘The water had never risen so high as 
the above workings, by eighty or a hundred 
yards. On proceeding up the wagon-way to 
within about fifty yards of the crane, there were 
found two bodies lying near each other, and 
every ten or fifteen yards other two bodies; from 
whence it was conjectured, that these men had 
gone, by two ata time, to the tail of the water; 
and their strength failing them through suffoca- 
tion, they had fallen down and died. 

Who can describe the scene after the breaking 
in of the water, and when all hope of escape 
was cutoff? The thought of seventy-five hu- 
man beings all at once shut up in a pit, with the 
appalling prospect of a lingering, though certain 
death, is unspeakably distressing. ‘They had 
not died from hunger, as they had killed one of 
the horses, and had cut slices off its hind-quar- 
ter, some of which were found in the caps and 
wallets of the men unconsumed. ‘They had 
likewise an abundant supply of spring water. 
The exhaustion of the atmospheric air by the 
influx of water bringing with it foul air, was no 
doubt the cause of death, probably in a day or 
two at most. Many of the men, and some of 
the boys, were pious, and most of the latter 
attended Sunday schools. It is probable that the 
pious men would employ their time in exhorting 
those who were irreligious to repentance and 
faith in Christ. 

After the bodies were put in coffins, the rela- 
tives were permitted to go down the pit for the 
purpose of recognizing their husbands or chil- 
dren; and Elizabeth Thew, whose husband and 
two sons had perished, was among the foremost. 
She readily found out her son William’s body 
by his fine auburn hair. What must have been 
her feelings, when in one of his pockets was 
found his tin candle-box, on which, in the dark- 
ness of the suffocating pit, or with only the dim 
light of his Davy lamp, the dear boy had, with 
a nail, engraved on his candle-box the following 
touching words : 
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Se a 
Fret not, dear mother, for we were singing | in the pit.— bridged from a publication of the 
while we had time, and praising God. Mother,| Religious Tract Society. 
follow God more than ever I did. | 
And then on the other side were found the) ; ; 
following words, which, it is supposed, | SPEED AND POWER OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
have been dictated by his father, as it bears his (BROAD GAUGE.) 
signature, though he could not write: | The working of locomotives with ordinary 
If Johnny is saved, be a good lad to God, and | passage trains is a much better indication of 
thy mother, Joun Tuew. | speed and power, and of the accommodation 
This letter, though short, is full of meaning ; | afforded to the public, than anything that can be 
and to use the language of the apostle Paul, it| gathered from a thousand experimental trips, 
may be with truth and propriety said, “ He,| We went down from Paddington to Swindon, 
though dead, yet speaketh.’ It has cheered the | one day, by the E/k—one of a broad-gauge class 
widow’s heart in her solitary and destitute con- engines having 7-ft. driving-wheels, 17-in. cylin- 
dition; and the precious memorial is treasured | ders, and 24 in. stroke. ‘They are somewhat 
with great care. What could be more consola- | heavier than the class to which belongs the [xion, 
tory to her than the fact that her husband and | so celebrated for her performances in the ex. 
two sons were “ singing and praising God,” even | periments instituted under the superintendence 
in the prospect of certain and painful death. | of the gauge commissioners. ‘The fastest re- 
Ah! what meaning is there in the words “ while | corded trip ever made with a passenger train was 
we had time ;” or while the vital air enabled | from Paddington to Didcot (53 miles.) The 
them to breathe and live. In this we may ob-| train taken was 50 tons weight, and the time 51 
serve that the same grace which enabled Paul | min. 38 sec. ‘The engine employed was the 
and Silas to sing psalms in the dungeon at Phi- | Lightning, one of the 8-wheel engines, with 
lippi, enabled these poor colliers to praise God | 8-feet driving wheels, 18-in. cylinders, and 24-in, 
under the most awful and appalling cireum-| stroke. On another day the lighter engine, the 
stances. ‘Then again, his humble acknowledg- | Elk, driven by 'T. Simpson, a very careful and 
ment that he had not served God as he ought, in | experienced man, left Paddington at 10-50-30, 
his exhortation to his mother, “ Mother, follow | with the usual morning express, weighing 50 
God more than ever I did ;”’ is a better test tons, and reached Didcot at 11°45-25, performing 

















his sincerity than any confident assertions rela- | the 53 miles, therefore—from a state of rest to a 
tive to his religious state. Lastly, we see the | state of rest—in 54 min. 55 sec. ; a very excel- 
anxiety of the father for the comfort of his wife | lent work indeed for this class of engine. Again, 
in the simple expression to his son Johnny, that, | on another day, we wentdown by the 12 0’clock 
if spared, (and this was the case,) he was to be} train. ‘The trip wasan extraordinary one. The 
“a good lad to God and his mother.” train consisted of six carriages, two luggage vans, 
The following are a few additional particulars | two carriage-trucks and one horse-box—together 
relative to William Thew, the writer of these | about 95 tons. ‘The engine employed was the 
touching lines. Bright Star, with 7-ft. driving wheels, 16-in. 
He was the second son of John and Elizabeth | cylinder, and 18-in. stroke. She is a lighter 
Thew, and was seventeen years of age at the | engine than the Elk, and was built by Messrs. 
time of the catastrophe. A younger brother,| Stephenson. Her original consumption of coke 
John, was one of those who, on the alarm of the | was between 40 and 50 Ibs. per mile, but she has 
bursting in of the water being made, escaped | been almost completely altered in her propor- 
with others by the shaft. William and John | tions. Her boiler has been lengthened, different 
were scholars in the Byker Sunday school at the | cylinders put into her, the fire-box enlarged, the 
time, and were steady and well-disposed boys. | lap of the valve altered—in fact she has been 
William met in class among the Wesleyan Me- | made quite another engine at Swindon, and her 
thodists, and attended an evening school, where | consumption of coke now averages from 23 to 
he learned to write and cypher. His mother | 32 Ibs. per mile. With a train of 95 tons, the 
relates that her sons were very affectionate and | Bright Star, driven by R. Patterson, one of the 
steady ; that after returning from their work, and | oldest and best drivers on the line, left Padding- 
when cleaned and refreshed by their meals, they | ton 12-310, and passed West Drayton (13 
were in the habit of reading the Bible to her; and | miles) at 12-20-27, having, therefore, got into 
never retired to rest without prayer. Many | speed with this heavy train, and run the 13 
pleasing anecdotes are related by their mother, | miles in 17 min. 17 sec. At the West Drayton 
particularly of William, who seems to have been | station the caution signal was on, and the same 
her favourite son. On one oceasinn, he said to | signal was given by the policemen along the line 
her, * Mother, when I’m a man, I'll work hard | till we came in sight of the Langley Marsh sta- 
for you, and keep you like a lady.”’ His mo-| tion (16 miles) where the red or danger sign 
ther observes that his wishes and intentions have | was against the driver. As we approached the 
been in a manner realized in the support she has | station the third class down train was seen about 
received by means of the letter he wrote to her! half a mile a-head. This we followed at a re 
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12-28-47. The 18 miles were, therefore, gone 
over in 25 min. 37 sec., although we were kept 
back at a snail’s pace for the couple of miles be- 
ween Langley Marsh and Slough. The 13 
miles from Slough to Twyford were—from 
station to station—performed in 17 min. 25 sec. 
With six stoppages, the train reached Swindon 
at 2°19°20, so that the 77 miles were performed 
in2h. 16 min. 10 sec. The time lost while 
the train was ata state of rest at the six stations 
—Slovgh, Twyford, Reading, Goring, Farring- 
don-road, and Dideot—was 24 min. 48 sec. 
The average speed, including all the stoppages, 
was 34 miles per hour. We believe there are 
not to be found on the narrow-gauge lines any 
two engines that would together equal this per- 
formance of the Bright Star.— London Artizan. 





A WHITE MAN SOLD TO A NEGRO. 


We find in a Louisville paper, a tale under 
the above caption, which represents the circum- 
stance referred to, as most heart-rending. It 
appears that about thirty years ago,a law was 
enacted in Michigan, then a territory, authoriz- 
ing a justice of the peace to sentence any vagrant, 
idle and disorderly person, and such as neglected 
their employment, and did not provide for them- 
selves and their families, to be whipped, not ex- 
eceding ten stripes, or to be delivered over to any 
constable to be by him employed in labour not 
lonver than three months, or to be Aired out for 
the best wages he could procure, the proceeds to 
be applied to the use of the poor. Under this 
last provision it appears the heart-rending scene 
occurred. ‘The sum for which the white man 
was sold is not stated, nor the time during which 
he was required to serve his sable purchaser, but 
itis presumable it could not exceed three months. 
How then did this negro master retaliate upon 
his white servant the oppression and cruelty so 
often meted to the coloured race? Bidding the 
newly purchased servant follow him, he led him 
to a steam boat, paid his passage to a place be- 
yond the reach of Michigan law, and left him at 
liberty to take care of himself. How would the 
blacks who are sold to white men rejoice, if they 
could fall into the hands of such purchasers ! 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION—SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The Montreal Herald says: We have re- 
ceived from M. McPherson, Esq., of the Hon. 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, a letter dated 
Portage La Boche, July 27, 1848. 

The letter contains the following information 
relative to Sir John Richardson, who, it will be 
remembered, is seeking Sir John Franklin by 
land, while Sir James Ross is engaged in the 
same service by sea. The last dates from Capt. 
Ross are, by way of England, to the 29th of 
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July. At that day he was in Davis’ Straits, in 
lat. 69 N. 

Mr. McPherson says: “I have great pleasure 
in informing you that Sir John Richardson 
Dr. Rae, Mr. Bell and party, met us on the 11th 
of July, as far advanced as Athabasca Lake. 
They appeared in good health and spirits, and 
I should suppose that Sir John would reach the 
coast about the 27th or 28th of the same month. 
I have little doubt, however, that they will, on 
account of the lateness of the Spring in this 
quarter, meet with considerable detention from 
ice. 

“The latest news from Peel’s river brings 
reports that the Indians who frequent the coast 
had met with Esquimaux who showed them 
files and knives, which they said they had re- 
ceived from whites in ‘two very large canoes,’ 
to the eastward of the McKenzie. Indian ru- 
mors are so problematical that it is utterly 
impossible to vouch for their accuracy; but, at 
the same time, it is not improbable that such 
should have happened.” 

“ We have farther advices by other channels 
from the far West, and regret to learn that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Barque “Vancouves,” 
was wrecked on the Bar of Columbia River, on 
the Sth day of May last ; and that her valuable 
cargo, consisting of English manufactures, was 
lost. It is satisfactory, however, to know that 
the crew and passengers were all saved, and the 
ship and cargo were covered by insurance.” 

The same account of the Esquimaux report 
has been furnished to the Admiralty in Lon- 
don, by Mr. McPherson, in a letter dated 
March 1, 1848. The London Atheneum has 
the following in relation to the subject : 


“It is only a week since that we afforded our 
readers the last probable glimpse of the exploring 
party who have gone out in search of a solution 
of the mystery that hangs over the fate of Sir 
John Franklin, previously to their issuing again 
from the mysterious ground on which that so- 
lution is to be sought ; and now, for the first 
time since the missing adventurers were lost 
sight of, at the threshold of that same ground, 
an indication of their whereabouts has suddenly 
turned up. A letter, just received by the Ad- 
miralty from Chief Factor Macpherson, dated 
March 1, 1848, says :— There is a report from 
Peel’s River that the Esquimaux saw two large 
boats (query ships?) to the east of the Macken- 
zie River, full of white men ; and they (the Es- 
a showed knives, files, &c., to the Peel’s 

iver Indians, which they had received from 
these white men. Could these have been 
Franklin or Rae” Mr. Hargrave, of York Fac- 
tory, to whom Mr. Macpherson’s letter is ad- 
dressed, says, in communicating this intelligence 
to the Admiralty :—‘It could not have been 
Rae in his last expedition, as his boats did not 
go beyond Committee Bay.’ Mr. Hargrave 
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adds that, ‘ But little credence can be given to 
Esquimaux reports.’ We do not see, however, 
any good reason for rejecting a rumour so wel- 
come, and we gladly give it publicity. Pre- 
suming that the boats or ships seen were those 
of Franklin’s expedition, their position, even 
east of the Mackenzie, is good, as regards suc- 
cess, and better still as respects safety, since 
they must have been very near the coast. It 
has been ascertained that open water exists, 
daring the summer season, from the Mackenzie 
River to Behring’s Straights ; and we, therefore, 
dare venture to hope that the expedition may 
have effected the long desired Northwest passage 
this summer, and that the gallant party may be 
even at this moment approaching our shores. 
The anxiety respecting the lost party has grown 
finally to be very great, and the public will 
cling eagerly to the hope so suddenly presented. 
A very short time must test its value.” 


INCIDENTS AT THE FALLS. 


We do not recollect whether we have before 
chronicled the romantic incident of a bird of the 
species called the “Phebe-bird ”’ having the 
last season built her nest under the wheel-house 
of the steamer “ Maid of the Mist.” A strange 
place, truly, for such a purpose—but we can 
conceive, however, that a bird, reared within 
sight and hearing of the mighty cataract, should, 
amid the clanking of the machinery and the 
rush of waters occasioned by the revolution of 
the wheels of the steamer, find a congenial place 
for rearing her infant family. At all events, 
Madame Pheebe-bird actually raised a fine brood 
of juvenile Phebes, and, when fully fledged, 
conveyed them all in safety to the adjacent 
shore, “Often,” said Capt. Filkins, “ the 
parent-bird, (having lefi in search of food while 
the boat was at the landing,) miglt be seen to 
approach the boat when half way up to the falls, 
bearing fuod for her litde ones. She would take 
possession with all the confidence of a free pas- 
senger, and after attending to her family and 
warbling forth a note of thanks to her kind pro- 
teetors, again fly forth in farther pursuit. ‘This 
was ascene of daily oceurrence.”” This spring 
the same bird has returned to her ,unique nest, 
and bids fair to confer additional fame on the 
Maid of the Mist, by making it the nursery of 
another joyous brood. 

Among the numerous “ Guides to the Falls,” 
hoth biped and quadruped, a large black dog of 
the mastiff species, belonging to Mr. Woodruff, 
the postmaster, should not be overlooked. He 
is intimately acquainted with almost every nook 
and corner of this world of waters, and often 
may be seen fearlessly leaping among the wildest 
crags and about the fearful precipices. It is said, 
however, that upon the erection of the new sus- 
pension bridge, the dog, onae invited to a pas- 
Sage across, cautiously stepped a few paces upon 
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howled with terror. With some hesitation he 
at length backed out, and no inducement eou|q 
since prevail on him to make a second attempy, 
We were much amused recently, to notice the 
dog attach himself to a party of four, aboy 
starting for a jaunt across the ferry ; * Wate)” 
started ahead, descended the stairs, and when we 
arrived at the boat at the foot, he was quietly 
sitting in the stern waiting for us. 

Upon our arrival at the Canada side, with the 
air of an experienced guide, he preceded us to 
the table-rock, Barnett’s Museum, the menagerie, 
and other points of interest, and on our return, 
re-entered the boat, crossed over, and arriving at 
the foot of the inclined railway, having appa- 
rently satisfied himseif that it would be much 
less fatiguing to ride up than to mount the two 
hundred and odd steps, gravely seated himself 
upright on the cars, and rode up with the rest of 
the passengers. Such scenes as these we are 
told are of daily occurrence with this sagacious 
creature. He often makes the voyage up the 
river on the Maid uf the Mist. 

Buffalo Commercial. 





A RIVER THOUGHT. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


The banks of the river were lovely and bright, 

As blossoms and boughs met the summer noon-light ; 
‘The moss hid the flowers, the trees screened the moss, 
And the willows’ thick tresses fell sweeping across. 


The cottagers’ homes on the sunniest side 

Had wild hedges of woodbine that trailed on the tide: 

And the deep-bosomed river rolled merrily by, 

While its banks with their green beauty gladdened the 
eye. 


But time took his way on those green banks at last, 
And pulled up the flowers and trees as he passed ; 

He stretched his cold hand, the white cottage was down, 
And the springy moss withered before his stern frown. 


He trampled the woodbine, and blotted all trace 

Of the wil!ow so loved for its wave-kissing grace, 
But he touched not the river—that still may be found 
Just the same as when beautiful green banks were round. 


The heart like the water may quickenand glow, 
While rare beauty is seen on the furrowless brow ; 
It may gaily expand where love twineth a bower, 
And faithfully picture the branch and the flower. 


But time will soon plough up the forehead so sleek— 
He will whiten the dark hair and shadow the cheek; 
The charms that once dazzled will dazzle no more, 
But the heart, like the water, shines on as before. 


The tide gushes fast all as fresh and as fair 

4s it did when the alder and lily were there! 

The change that has come o’er the place of its course, 
Has not lessened its ripple, nor darkened its source. 


And the heart that is beating with nature and truth, 
May outlive some dear images mirrored in youth ; 
Some wrecks may be round it, but none shall e’er find 
Its feelings less deep, or its yearnings less kind. 


Oh! the green banks may fade, and the brown locks 


turn gray, 
But the stream and the spirit shall gleam on their way; 
For the heart that is warm and the tide that is free, 


it, and then, stopping, lay down and actually ' Glide onward unchanged to eternity’s sea. 





